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The hele of fhe Monitor 
ijn the language Laboratory 



- ' /-, 



Iq the age of language laboratories, the term 
t^cheri* 1^ appuently come to mean li^ 
th^ it once did. The r^on for this is that 
whatever view you take of the hub of the new 
language teaching, s^rups, it must be admitted 
thajt mujch o^ the teaching done in Aem is of 
die. “auto” carri^ out by the student 

hun^li A popi^ (though hot unanimous) 



Jhoidd . spend in the lah. is. 50% of the total 
Je^ii period,, so. that the l^g|h of time the 
j»id to “t^ph” in the prew 
a<^p^ sen^^ of the, word is now only half 
it. once liien, t^t 

j&e ftj^cherfs. has. been r(^ViC^ by half? 
|j ,^d,,niore . b^des, smee, M additioh. 



he once did. Qeyer use. of “oral .methpd” to 
introduce a new thn% or the compara^ye and 
superlative fonns niay how be the talk of die 
ipmch^j^ m die labi, or is at best, to take the 
jaimdieed m expressed by some, still rigidly 



so that the teacher becomes^n^^^ than a 
stooge' to the equipment, making up for its 



of ;the lesspn,vQr: p^uai^g relu^ant debutants 
iOjaik.in|o.&^^ they show the sort 

of jup(^ox r^^ recently demonstrated by 

a studenlJean^ .who sat silently in 



she wanted to leam “the proper way” and ^lot 
waste her thne. “talking tq saiy m^chines!^^^^^ 










a 



!diimmsll^ hath /i&e ; advent of mac&ery? 
0early,,as ynth,teachmg>ma(^ m^geueral, 
there is stiu the progtammmg to do. and regular 
revision ,of .programmes ,in the, light of iresh 
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discoveries would seem tp be n 
tainly these two tasks ~ in the Ki^t 
voracious appetite of the Im^^ lab. for new 
material to consume*^ wMd1)i"htei^^ 
ending. However, since not every 'ledger in 



nor doiK ev®!y schdobteache^^ re\^ his l^W 
mteri^ ^ ^e of X, s^^ pre- 

sumabiy a teacher u^g a 1^ lab. poidd 
eventually find Hin^If suppH ydth enoujp 



ITnf- 



ity to la^ h|te riU sucHji case, 

the teacher’s task would uhdemably^ 
undemanding, (presumably it woidd be propor- 
tionately unrev#iriih^, though of cmir^ a 
similar conclusion could be reached in respect 



who had the same attitude to his work. 

In %ct a .fittie experirao^^ Khuv/sbow 



|^SJ^c^;q\cr ihom the teacher K^y i& tJn- 
ju IWy an inadequate grasp 
o| me; solder yi€^ — tiiat of the cpmplemen- 
t^^^ of jhc teacher and the, jab. 

led tXthe reje^tipp of the .jab. to . a pp^iye 
rde pot uni&e that pf the r<»dmg-rppui]^of a 



1 



)Miat in fact can and should a. teacher do 
when he takes his class into the lab? A satis- 



controversy over whether ihe role of &e teacher 
has actually diminishdil or not vrith the advrat 
of the language laboratppr, and provide some 
food for thou^t for inany who wonder wh^er 
the teacher can actually tip attytiung%drth^ 
while durihgh lab. session/ ' 






l^ost lah^ge iabpratp^ inep^^rate, spme 



what the stud^s in mp 
,^thput the .stud^^^ . pemg , a ware ti&at |he^^ 
fegingj' ^d jtms praefee pf "^e% 

mten^Qn^ eay^rppping is ^nerajly iweix^ 
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to as “monitoring”. The precise role of a 
monitor in a language laboratory however has 
seldom, if ever, been defined, so that to the 
novice — i.e. anyone with fewer than five years’ 
expcri^ce of lajaguage laboratory work to his 
or her credit — who gives serious thought to 
the task, many questions pose themselves, to 
many of which adequate answers have not been 
— • and possibly cannot be — given. 

V - , ' 

Relationship betwera Classcoom and 
LabGxajtcHty 

^fore discussion of these questions, how- 
ever, a more basic one must be asked, and 
answer^, for upon the answer the validity of 
many of the questions about the role of the 
rnpmtbr d^nds. This fundamental question 
is: what is the relationship of activities carried 
out in the laboratory to those carried out in 
thb cl^room? ~ 

There seem to be two dominating schools of 
thought on the subject of the role of the labor- 
atory^ Some people think it should be no more 
than a place for supervised, medianised private 
study. Others regard the laboratory as an 
e^ension of the cla^rpp where acti^dties are 
chM^ but ^ch‘ ^e part and' pMcel ' of the 
teaching Jmd leammg prbt^s, m no way di- 
yprc^ from and in eyeiy way rel^tM to 
room work. 0 all the d^^nms thi| diyeraty 
of approach"^ dne '^brges abbye aU 
bttiere, ^d^t K matt^of thb ri^ention or 
otherMse of ibe t^cher'^deiil reiatioi^hip 
which is, inevitably built up if classroom work is 
carried but. , 

Pinpose of the Language Laboratoiy 

/Aou^ not ^ctly jhe main topic uhder 
discussibh m tffi§ arrive, the question pf the 



of n#d, and within tiie^oonfines qf these pages. 



(hscus^, m |%ei^ terms it 
wt^d i^m or 

eveh five the initial instsd- 

latidd of a M and theh I^y^S 

m even firohjsaiid^ more for 

Uj^kee|f Md sendee of and provirioii of 
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will do is provide a place where Iangua|e stu- 
dents can ^ some private study done* If the 
work done must be oral, then tiie proton of 
cubicles and suitably modified tape-recorders 
would fill the bill, and the provirion of course- 
material for the students to “study” would 
hardly be expensive, since few courses have yet 
been published which are derigned primarily ibr 
this purpose. On the other hand, to hie a 
poritive, constructive approach, if a sdiobl or 
collie is going to invek in whm for ihe arts or 
liberal studies side of the house would be a 
colossal sum for an elaborate installation com- 
prising more than one laboratory, recording 
Utilities, audio-visual classroom equipment, 
and the service of a technician, then th(»e 
entrusted with the task of teaching with the aid 
of such equipment are presented with a golden 
opjporttmity of investigating the possibilities of 
streamlining the teaching process^, ma^g 
them more thorou^ in res^t of eveiy student 
in every group, and so of revolutionising the 
whole process of foreign language study. But 
the question remmns: what about the relation- 
sWp the teacher builds up with his students in 
the classroom? >/^at happens to it in the 
laboratory? 

^suming that the language laboratory is 
gmng to be used as a place where teaching is. 
carried out, where new material is introduced 
the student for the first time, and where exei- 
cises may be carried out on that material before 
the studmt eva: sees it in writing, or wprks 
with it in a classroom, then the role of the 
monitor is an important one, since all the work 
carri^ out in Jhe laboratory session is under 
lus direct control, and the arran^ment and 
timing of it are his responsibility. Mil here is 
where the que^ons start to be asked. 

Casual Eavesdroj^piiig 

First, is the one facility at present provided 
in most installations — that whereby one is able 



turbing the ^tudenl - - sufficient? As far ^ 
monitoring students in the sCi^. of impersonally 
“controlling” thdr work by making a spqt 
check at intervals is concerned, it may sf^m tp 
be so OL. first consideration. Bui a s^nd 
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question inmiediately springs to mind. What do 
you actually achieve by casually overhearing a 
minute or two of the activ>^ in the booth of 
any one ^dent? You are xeassured that he is 
still them, and still alive 0f the arrangement of 
the lab. is such that you can’t actually see him), 
but do you actually do any good? And is it of 
any red value to know that he is dutifully 
repea^g, say. the fourth sent^ce of the text in 
the space provided in what you can only assume 
is the best accent he can muster? Surely you 
knew he was going to be doing that — or 
something very like it — before you tuned in? 
So why did you bother? Would it perha]^ have 
helped if you had been able in some way to 
know what you are going to hear before you 
heard it? And would it have been helpful if 
you could have known what he had been doing 
for the prewus ten or fifte^ minutes, and at 
what rate he had been doing it m comparison 
with the r^ of the group, and in comparison 
with die rate you expected of him when you 
dedded to do this particular pi^ of work? 
The fact is you hardly know anydiing about 
lyhat he has been doing in his booth since the 
ihrst rnoment he sat in it. Some lab. equipment 
provides no means of knowing wheth^ the 
^dent is mrddng a recording, or just listening. 
If such equij^ent is us^ in a labomtp^ laid 
out m sujch a ^y that ^e mpmtor i^n’t s^ 
the ^dent, then vfhat do ypu do when you 
tune in to a bqbih and had yourself in the 
middie of an Oppif^iye i^ehce? It could be, 
to take a paidcular pbssbiUty. that the student 



by jdis own laboured breathing, and having 
r^ch^ jyhat wa^ for him a d^cult pas^ge. 



widch had tkbn ^bpp^ the 

tape while he says aloud into his ddid hiicro* 

; i* . ' ^ ‘ ♦ J-' ‘ ' » 4 < « - 'll 



b^h eluding him. It my be for the most 
tojpor;t^C m of the ^^dbn, the final 
tnumph oyer hdy<^^ the idtihkte re^satioh 
of the l^hef^s & liut not phly^ d^^^ the 
mpnitdr comp^^^ miss it, he ^sp si^nds a 






atop and talk” at die craclal moment, apd 
bursting lii upon the sthd^t’s starred con- 
sdousni^a to ask hiiii^ wh^ is. wrong. . Sudi 



misfortunes may wilh the best intpndQns in the 
world cum mcmitoring into mere interfering of 
the most unproductive sort, and rnake nonsej^ 
of any attempt on the part of the teacher to 
assist the student. 



lindtaticHK Consde 



K we accept, then, that the mpnitpring. pro- 
ems when carried out in this *‘hit or mi^” way 
is inadequate, the next quesfion must be: can 
monitoring really be any use anyway? Since at 
the present time niost lab. consoles are no better 
equipped than the ope described above, or 
at b«t have only one pilot li^t to show that 
the student is recording, the answer so far. as 
casual monitoring is concerned must regretfidly 
be in the negative, sipce even the most com 
scientious monitor can dp litdp good and ap 
impulsive one can actiMy dp hmin.^ On the 
other hand, does monitoring have to be casual? 
Most monitors no doubkeonsider theinselyes to 
be syst^atic, working stepdily round die lab. 
and tuning ip at regular intervals to all stu- 
dents, or else concenteating on a limited number 
during a session, giving each ope the benefit of 



‘put hm right”, and ©ving 1^ ‘‘help” ^feh 



hiip fori ' ^at good do^ this do? He cpuld 
have achiev^ as much, if nert more, in the 
classrppm, so far as attepdhig to the re^ needs 
of the student is concerned, apd the much- 
adverrised fte^oni of &e student to work at 
his own speed is being imp^ed to the. ppint 
where he is actually being inhibited in precisely 
the way that the laboratory is supposed to avoid. 
Systematic though these methods may appear 
to be, they are still casual, or hapha^d ip as 
much ps &e monitor does npt Imow what he 
wfii hp^ before he hears it. Nor does he know 



particular phrase, ppr even nece^^y if the 
student is saying it at that moment, or listening 
to a recording he made minutes previously; But, 
to reiterate, does monitoring re^y have to be 
so casual? Perhaps if the monitor could follow 
the progress of some or all of his students 
(depending on the size of the group) from the 
moment the initial tapecast ended thfpu^ all 
the early halting attempts to master the <^m- 
prehension and pronunciation of new wbrds, to 
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the ^iQt where whole phrases, whole sentences 
ev^, were reeled off in response to the inR ste r 
recording, then the monitor mi ght be able to 
assess - the true perfonnance of his students, 
notice and note down their difficulties (even 
perhaps deducing the root cause) and put all 
the Imowledge he would gain by this process to 
use in a subsequent classroom session, and, 
most important of aU, in the planning and 
pr^^ntation of future work, For, if as mudi 
a& h^ the student’s time is to be spent in the 
laboratory, the teacher has got to know wiffi 
atolute certainty if the work he is setting 
me students is right in both type and quantity. 
And that means knowing what everyone did 
di^g a lab, session, knowing how many Med 

M nmny got through 
iwth,.time t6 waste, and how many. were as 
niuch in the dark at the end as they had been 
at the b anning 



uisB me success ot me ojpeiation. Wit/i ^^uate 
controls for the purpose the monitor could ob- 
serve group pro^^, individual progress, and 
pcMiftps most vitsl of ali^ dcteniiinC 'prfici^Iy 
the ng^t ^omont for moving from (ms phstso 
of the work in hand to anqffier, in the case of 
individual students, groups, or die class as a 
whole. Finally, to allow complete fre^om of 
movement, the lab. should be provided wth 
^ individual record” facilities, without wffich it 
IS impossible for the class to bo sectionalized to 
receiye &esh work. Never was the saying about 
“spoiling a ship for a ha’porth of tar” more 
tellm^y applied dan to an inadequately 
equipp^ Mj^ge Ia|>qmtory. 



11ie:ideai'(^n5ole 



orgaiiization-machihe of conventional 
t^c^g has as its. governor the written work 
wmch is set and marked at regular intervals. 
CW^t lan^ge laboratory teaching with its 
basual monitoring process has no such governor. 
Unless eac^ shidenPe fano io 1 



’ “ , w ena aner eacn session, 

^ unthin^ble t^, if only from the point of 
view of toe time involved, though one which 
must ^ earned out if the teacher is ever going 

^ ^ course-material. 

And the difficulties ari^g here are not only 
of finding the time and opportunity for 
tms aural m^I^g, Prodigious feats of manage- 
nient Would be required to ensure that every 
student completed a final; “fair copy** tape at 
pr^isely the moment the session was dUe to 



i^is and a coimt^ should lie prow^ for ^ch 
booth. One pilot should corn^pond \ndffi die 
. record’ position, one with &e “play’* pwitiOT, 
and one Mth the “rewind” mode. The monitor 
would then know at a glance the nature 0 ]T idie 
activity of the student, and; iff no fi^t w^^ 
^culd know that for some reason 
student had sto^)^ his marin e, 

' A counting dbvite, cohtrdll^ by impulse on 
the stodent top transferr^ from &e toaster 
tope at the initial broadcastpf ffie lesson mater* 
lal, would show at any moment predselv whick 

pomt the student harf rxtnh't^A ;» i,;.. j 



s«my jiK oeK version anyway? And if it weren’t 
wpulcr anyone believe him when fre claimed to 
have forded a far better version earh'er on, 
but to have acddaitally erased it? ' 



T^e alternative to marking; students” lab. 
work o//er file ^b. session is clearly to mark it 
the session, not by hazardous spot- 
cnpkiii^ but by (toutinupusly watching the pro- 
t ft® J^®l*P,^bUj|hput file time they are 
W;tob;; For ffiis toe ideal group size should 



wumu UO away wim me irritotmg and uncannily 
fr^uent tendency to monitor students alwavs 
when ffiey are repeating one. paftetoar Jme or 
answering One particular question. Jn .short 
ymat this equipment would provide for is 
p/dwicd monitoring. It would make pcwable 
^ visuto as well as aiidial monitoring, and woiild 

^ S^oup of jshideht& to 

overall progress of .a 

the relative progress of students vwffiin la 
^oup could be dbseiyed, Md wastage 
and attention could be minimis^, :ancO,^^ 
piomtdi* could decide in advance exac^y WMt 

feii 

to it, upttog his Obs^atipns as, he Weht.aiong. 



For it should UOt only ;bo' ^^ 
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benefits from monitoring during laboratory 
work. The teacher has a great deal to learn 
about the work he is giving his students to do. • 
Even the best and oldest of audio-visual or 
audio-lingual courses has still had very little 
use. and no teacher is yet in any kind of 
position to afiSrm categorically that a particular 
course is good or bad, or that any one method 
or approach is any better than any other. Nor 
wiU he ever be, unless he can examine more 
systematically the work processes of the labor- 
atory. 

Student-Teacher R^tionsfaip 

And so back to the question of the student- 
teacher relationship. Nothing could be better 
calculated to destroy any such relationship than 
the Idnd of casual monitoring currently em- 
ployed in language labs. The teacher who 
knows little or nothing of what his studrats are 
doing for as inudiL as half the tune they are 
under his charge cannot hope to retain in the 
lab. the sort of trust and confidence; that are 
built up in the classroom, and inevitably the 
classroom periods are adversely affected by the 
breakdown of this ^nfidence which the move 
to the lab. entails ^fbin fectprs^^^^^ impor- 
tant if the relationslap Js . not broken. 

Briefly, studoit and teacher shpidd.lte in visual 
contact in: the lab., “cocl^it drill” (however 
simple) should bb ri^dly adhered to, and live 
broadcasts of material should be as cbnimon as 
tapecasts, so that the tocher remains squarely 
in .he dri^^-s^t M the time, and ^e class 
axe aware that the teacher is ready to **ad lib” 
if their performance requires it. It is often said 
that students in theilab. c^se t5 be cohsdous 
of the monitor, e^^ially if ne^cuts the^number 
pf times he inteiriipts his students to the mini- 
mum. After all, the teacheris greatest aim in the 
lab. is to get his ^d«its to concentrate, secure 
in the knowledge that they have free will within 
a pre-pfdained (^urs^paftemf §uch: ppncen- 
tratipn can earily "^ aicHiw^, h sense of 
continuity of work thfpu^ Ihb. and classroom 
sessions can be built up in the minds of students, 
if the teacher te^ds his ;ork in the lab. as 
the head of the coin of his work overall, and 
the classroom work ar hie tail. 
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